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Notes. 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE PAPERS 


II, QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE PRINCE OF 
WALEs’s WEDDING. 

THE name of the eighth Viscount Torrington, 
Lord-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, is fre- 
quently mentioned in Mr. Dasent’s ‘ Life of 
Delane,’ and in Sir Edward Cook’s volume. 

Mr. Dasent speaks of Lord Torrington’s 
“positive talent for describing scenes of 
which he had been ‘an eyewitness”; and 
records that Delane told him in jest that he 
would have made his fortune as a reporter : 
and that he delighted in styling himself 
“Your Windsor Special.” Writing at great 
length, and with much freedom of ex- 
pression, Mr. Dasent tells us, he would 
sometimes send Delane a letter a day, and 
even twice a day. These letters were 


intended only for Delane’s private eye. 
The following specimen of Lord Torrington’s 
descriptive style is preserved at Printing 
House Square ; it was written on Mar. 10, 
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1863, the day of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales :— 
My DEAR DELANE, Wedding Day, 6 o’clock. 


The last words before I left Windsor that were 
whispered in my ear to-day was to tell you of the 
very touching manner of the Queen during the 
ceremony. I was right in front of them and saw 
her perfectly. I never saw a woman suffer more 
than she did to restrain herself, and maintain her 
composure. When the march first struck up in 
the Church for the Prince of Wales’s procession 
I thought it was all wp—the mouth moved, the 
features changed, and it was by great determina- 
tion of purpose she got round, and was able to 
smile on the Prince when he stopped at the altar, 
The same effect was produced though less when 
the Princess was approaching, but her eager 
watching of the whole affair, and her touching 
anxiety for the success of the whole performance 
was charming and unmistakable to all who sawit. 
The face was marked by sorrow—but I am sure 
that no woman could have suffered more and felt 
more properly. I am afraid that all the stories of 
her gaiety at the doings in honour of the marriage 
are unfounded—and that she feels and thinks 
they are as much in honour of herself and her 
late husband’s conduct. The smile of the Queen 
at the end of the ceremony was one of great 
happiness as if she truly and really rejoiced at the 
happiness of her children. The whole thing in 
the Chapel was perfect, not a mistake, no crowd, 
place and room for each lady—in fact, in the 26 
vears at Court I have never seen a ceremony 
better done in every way or one I liked better. If 
you can bring anything into the report in the 
good language you often induge in on the matter 
I have suggested I shall be glad. I have reason 
to think that this over, she will endeavour to show, 
but I can from my own eyes, assure you that the 
Queen’s manner and feeling were all that could 
be desired. Ever yours, 

TORRINGTON. 

Delane was present at the wedding at 
Windsor, and the ceremony was described 
in The Times by W. H. Russell. 

Another letter, also in the possession of 
The Times, forms an appropriate pendant 
to Lord Torrington’s. It was written to 
Lord Torrington by Lady Augusta Bruce, 
resident Bedchamber woman to the Queen, 
and afterwards wife of Dean Stanley, whose 
correspondence with Lord Torrington on the 
question of the possibility of the marriage 
being solemnized in London and of a public 
appearance there of the Queen, was sent, as 
Sir Edward Cook records, to Delane with the 
Queen’s knowledge. The Queen, however. 
maintained herretirement,and only witnessed 
the wedding at Windsor from a private 
gallery. Lady Augusta Bruce’s letter, describ- 
ing events after the wedding, is as follows :— 
DrAR LORD TORRINGTON, 

I am thankful to be able to give as good an 
account of the Queen as one could have hoped for, 





knowing as we do how small a part of the inward 
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struggle was revealed by the traces of emotion 
visible on the Queen’s countenance unmistakeable 
as those were. On this occasion, as during the 
long weary months of misery the Queen has 
passed through, the love and sympathy of her 
people have been the chief earthly support, and 
the wonderful manifestation of these at this 
juncture, the chivalrous tenderness and devotion 
with which the nation has united as one family 
to welcome this new Daughter, and to share the 
joy and thankfulness of its Head (as it shared Her 
sorrow) have filled the Queen’s heart to over- 
flowing. 

When expressing this yesterday, the Queen 
went on to say what a source of gratification it 
had been to her to see how faithfully and beauti- 
fully the sentiments of the nation had been 
interpreted by the Press, and how worthily this 
noble chapter of our history had been written, 
and those events recorded and described which 
will be read with honourable pride by future 
generations. 

The Queen wishes you to mention specially to 
Mr. Delane when an opportunity offers, how much 
Her Majesty has appreciated the delicate and 
feeling manner in which the meaning and signifi- 
cance of these soul-stirring manifestations has 
been brought out in the columns of 7'he Times, a 
significance and meaning not more honourable to 
the heart of the country than precious and 
soothing and encouraging to the hearts of the 
Queen and of Her Children. 

Dear Lord Torrington, you and I missed what 
the few present tell me was the most touching 
part of yesterday’s proceedings—the Queen’s 
reception of the young Bride and Bridegroom 
on their return from the Chapel. H.M. hurried 
home to be in time, and was standing on the 
doorstep in the Quadrangle when they alighted, 
determined to be the first to welcome them. For 
some moments she seemed rooted to the spot, 
pressing first one and then the other to her heart 
and gazing on them with love unutterable ; then 
turning with that winning smile so full of sweet- 
ness and tenderness that that of the young Bride 
is scarcely more bright, she led them upstairs 
to their own apartments with the grace and 
dignity we know. We need not fear, the Queen’s 
one desire for her children is to see them worthy 
of their high position, worthy of the affection 
and regard of which such overwhelming proofs 
have been given to them, Her one aim to show 
them an example of devotedness to those high and 
important duties for which alone She now lives. 
Never, I should think, was H.M. more determined 
to shrink from none, but H.M.’s labours are 
unceasing and uninterrupted—she alone knows 
at the cost of what effort they are discharged, 
what the stricken heart and shattered frame can 
bear, and what process is best fitted to restore 
to both that measure of strength which will be 
necessary for the accomplishment of more than 
the Queen now undertakes. It is soothing to the 
Queen to feel that the daily, hourly exertions She 
makes are known and appreciated, and that Her 
People have perfect trust and confidence that the 
course She pursues is the one most conducive to 
that end which is Hers as well as that of the 
Country. 

I do not apologise for saying all this. I know 
you can hear it from others whose opinion is more 





worth than mine, but it is because all who see the- 
Queen feel this thankfulness and this implicit: 
confidence, that I am strengthened in my own 
and feel the comfort 1 do in speaking to one who. 
feels as you do. Ever yours truly, 
AvuGusTa Bruce. 

Since writing the above I have seen the Queen, 
and found H.M. much distressed at the news of 
the sad loss of life in the City, and grieving deeply 
that there should have been so many victims, and 
so much sorrow on a day when all were assembled 
to share the happiness of Her family. 

It may be worth while to quote the 
following passage from Sir Edward Cook in 
reference to the scene in the, Chapel at 
Windsor :— 

The contrast between the brilliant and happy 
scene below, and thesolitary figure of the bereaved 
Queen is said to have drawn tears from Lord. 
Palmerston, and was the subject also of a sym- 
pathetic reference in The Times, perhaps suggested 


by Delane. 
Cc. W. B. 





‘TIMON OF ATHENS.’ 


No successful attempt has yet been made 
to solve the problem of ‘ Timon of Athens,’ 
This is true at least of that part of the 
problem that is concerned with the identity. 
of the author who either completed Shake- 
speare’s work or whose play was revised by 
Shakespeare himself. The spurious portion 
is usually given either to Wilkins or 
Tourneur, though nothing in the shape of 
evidence has hitherto been advanced to 
prove the claim of either of these medio- 
crities to work that has been no more than 
faintly praised. In _ fixing upon _ the 
‘“‘adapter,’’ as he is customarily called, one 
attribute must be allowed to him—he had 
a sense of honour, fine to touchiness. Also, 
he was fully grounded in the knowledge of 
the seamy side of life, and he could lay open 
and castigate the deceitful vices of the 
sycophant who spreads such easy pitfalls 
to entrap a nobler animal than himself. 
This poet’s habits of composition favoured 
prose and verse indiscriminately, while he 
mixed with the latter a large number of 
rimed couplets. This character exactly 
suits Thomas Middleton, and, as will be 
seen from the evidence brought forward, 
“Timon of Athens’ must be referred to an 
early period in his career. 

The first scene of the opening act is 
usually credited to Shakespeare, with the 
exception of the prose dialogue between 
Timon and Apemantus, which is thrust 
upon the “adapter.” The compressed and 
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brief style of the passages in question, 
however, is more in the manner of Shake- 


speare than of Middleton. But the second 
scene is undoubtedly non-Shakespearian. 
The word ‘ apperil,’ not found in Shake- 
spearé, is in ‘Michaelmas Term” (“at her 
own apperil”’). Phrases that suggest Mid- 
dleton are: “‘ There’s much example for *t ”’ 
(‘You have example for ’t,” ‘Old Law,’ 
ii. 2); ‘‘’t has been proved” and ‘‘’t has 
been done” (‘‘’t has been’ threatened,” 
‘Wit at Several Weapons.’) The thought 
in “ the fellow that sits next him now, parts 
bread with him....is the readiest man to 
kill him” is echoed in ‘No Wit, No Help, 
like a Woman’s’: “ And yet, ofttimes, sir, 
what worse knave to a man than he that 
eats his meat.’’ In the encomium on friend- 
ship we have: “‘ They were the most need- 
less creatures living, should we ne’er have 
use for them, and would most resemble 
sweet instruments hung up in cases, that 
keep their sounds to themselves”; in 
‘More Dissemblers Besides Women ’ :— 
I commend 
™he virtues highly, as I do an instrument, 


When the case hangs by the wall. a 
Compare, also, a similar passage in ‘ The 
Roaring Girl,’ Act IV. sc. i. More phrases 
that savour of Middleton, in the scene under 
notice, are: ‘“‘ They are fairly welcome,” 
“T shall accept thera fairly,” and ‘‘ let them 
be received, not without fair reward.” 

Act II. is nearly all Shakespeare’s, though 
Middleton is evident in the second scene. 
But Shakespeare scarcely appears in the 
third act, his only important contribution 
being the last speech of Timon in the sixth 
scene. The opening of the first is charac- 
teristic of Middleton :— 

Why, this hits right; I dreamt of a besin and 
ewer to-night. 

This association of a dream with a gift 
occurs in two other of Middleton’s plays :-— 


I dreamt to-night, Jack, I should have a secret 
supply. * Your Five Gallants,’ iv. 2, 


See also Act I. sc. i. of ‘ The Widow.’ 


The first three scenes of the third act (as 
well as the second of the second) are mainly 
concerned with the abortive attempts of 
Timon to borrow money. How closely the 
language agrees with Middleton’s will be 
seen by a comparison with quotations from 
his work, mostly in ‘Michaelmas Term.’ 
It will be the better plan to quote the 
extracts from ‘Timon, with the appro- 
priate parallels from Middleton underneath. 








Where no play’s title is given, the passage is* 
from ‘ Timon’ :— 
You are very respectively welcome, sir: 
—Gentlemen, you are all most respectively welcome.- 
‘Your Five Gallants,’ ii. 1. 
—I am proud, say, that my occasions have found 
time to use ’’em toward a supply of money: let 
the request be fifty talents.’. 
—I come to intreat your honour to supply who;- 
having great and instant occasion to use fifty 
talents, hath sent to your worship to furnish him,- 
nothing doubting your present assistance therein. 
—Run presently to Master Gum, the mercer, and 
will him to tell out three hundred pounds for me 
or more, as he is furnished. 
‘Michaelmas Term,’ ii. 1. 
—Let them both rest till another occasion ; 
go to Master Quomodo, the draper, and will him 
to furnish me instantly. Ibid., ii. 1 
—Has only sent his present occasion, how, my 
lord, requesting your lordship to supply his- 
jnstant use. 
—Run to Master Gum, or Master Profit, and: 
carry my present occasion of money to ’em. 
‘Michaelmas Term,’ ii. 3. 
—I count it one of my greatest afflictions, say” 
that I cannot pleasure such an honourable 
gentleman. 
—It is my greatest affliction at this instant, I am 
not able to furnish you. 
‘Michaelmas Term,’ ii. 3. 
—I would we could rather pleasure you otherwise 
Ibid., iii. 4. 
—Can six pounds pleasure the gentlewoman ? 
‘Your Five Gallants,’ i. 1. 
—wW hat a wicked beast was I to disfurnish myself” 
against such a good time. 
—What a beast was I to put out my money” 
t’other day. 
‘ A Mad World, my Masters, ii. 5. 
From the above quotations, it will be- 
seen how frequently Middleton uses the 
verbs ‘‘to supply,” “‘ to furnish,” and “ to 
pleasure,” in situations where other terms- 
could be employed just as correctly. Indeed, 
he seldom varies this language in such 
circumstances. For example, in the first 
scene of the second Act of ‘The Roaring 
Girl, Laxton protests himself to be in 
extreme want of money, using the words, 


1 “if you can supply me now with any 


means.’ Upon which, Mistress Gallipot 
asks: ‘‘ What's the sum would pleasure 
ye, sir?”’ And, later, in the second scene 
of the third Act, Laxton, again soliciting 
money, this time in writing, employs the 
phrase, “‘furnish me therefore with thirty 
pounds.” 

Scene 4 is clearly not Shakspeare’s, 
though there is nothing outstanding to 
connect it definitely with Middleton beyond,- 
perhaps, the phrase, “I’m of your fear for 
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that.”” He frequently uses such sentences, 
But in Scene 5 the evidence is varied and 
onvincing. Middleton was fond of the 
adjective ‘“‘comely”’; so, in ‘Timon,’ we 
find *“‘of comely virtues.”’ At about the 
time the play was apparently written 
(1606-8) Middleton was employing the term 
*rioter ’’ frequently. It occurs in ‘ Michael- 
mas Term,’ and in ‘A Trick to catch the Old 
One,’ four times unqualified and three times 
with an adjective: ‘‘ noted rioter,” ‘‘ daily 
rioter,’ and ‘‘common rioter.’”’ In _ this 
scene he uses “ sworn rioter.’”’ And how is 
jt possible not to see in these lines :— 

He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

“The worst that man can breathe, and make his 


wrongs ees 
His outsides, to wear them, like his raiment, 
carelessly, i ‘ 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart. 
the hand of the author of the following 
passage from ‘ A Fair Quarrel’ ? 
O kind lieutenants, 
“This is the only war we should provide for, — 
Where he that forgives largest, and sighs 
strongest, : 
Is a tried soldier, a true man indeed, 
And wins the best field, makes his own heart 
bleed. 


If that were not enough, Middleton’s 
authorship is almost incontestably proved 
by the resemblance between lines from this 
scene and others from ‘A Chaste Maid in 
-Cheapside,’ Act V. sc. i. These are from 
*Timon ’ :— 

Alcib. Must it be so? it must not be. My 
‘lords. 

I do beseech you know me. 

Sec. Sen. How? . 

Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 

Third Sen. What ? 

Alcib. I cannot think but your age has forgot 


e3 

It could not else be I should prove so _ base 

To sue and be denied such common grace : 

My wounds ache at you. 

These are from ‘A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 
side :— ’ 

Sir Wal. Touch me not, villain! my wound 
aches at thee, 

“Thou poison to my heart ! 

Allwit. He raves already : 
His senses are quite gone, he knows me not. 
Look up, an’t like your worship; heave those 

eyes 
Call me to mind! is your remembrance left ? 
Look in my face. 


The same association of an aching 
wound with anger is seen in ‘ Your Five 
Gallants ’ : 


Forgive me, dear boy; my wound ached and I 
grew angry. 


lil. 3. 








And a passage in Act IIT. se. i. of ‘ Anything 
for a Quiet Life ’ :— 

Le Beau. Either your eye’s blinded or your 
remembrance broken, Z 
Call to mind wherefore you came hither, lady, 
connects itself with both the extracts given 
above. 

Beyond Timon’s outburst at the feast, 
there is very little of Shakespeare in the 
last scene of Act III.; but Middleton is 
denoted by (if nothing else) these two 
sentences :— 

My worthy friends, wil you draw near ? 

Push! did you see my cap ? 

This invitation to ‘‘ draw near ” is common 
to some of our old dramatists, but none uses 
it so often as Middleton. It is given four 
times in ‘Timon,’ and it also occurs in, 
among others, ‘A Trick to Catch the Old 
One,’ * Your Five Gallants,’ ‘ A Chaste Maid 
in Cheapside,’ ‘The Honest Whore,’ and 
‘The Old Law.’ ‘* Push” is probably the 
older form of ‘“pish.” It is always so 
printed in Middleton’s earlier works, though 
in the later plays the two are used in- 
discriminately. It is, besides, Middleton's 
commonest expletive. 

The first scene of Act IV. is all Shake- 
speare’s, but Middleton is seen in the 
beginning of scene ii. and in the speech of 
Flavius, after the exit of the other servants. 
Scene iii., again, is mainly Shakespeare’s, 
though the Middleton stratum occasionally 
peeps through. ‘“ Beast ! 
Rogue !’’ may be compared with the “ Toad! 
Aspic! Serpent! Viper!” of ‘A Trick to 
Catch the Old One’ and the “‘ Toad ! Pagan ! 
Viper! Christian’! of ‘The Mayor of 
Queenborough.’ The dialogue between 
Timon and Flavius, sometimes assigned to 
Shakespeare, is also Middleton’s, who must 
be credited with the creation of the one 
worthy character of the play. 

Shakespeare’s hand is manifest in the 
prose opening of Act V., although this is 
usually put upon the other poet, and these 
three lines from that part of the scene 
recognised as Shakespeare’s— 

He and myself 

Have travailed in the great shower of your gifts, 
And sweetly felt it. 

—are surely a remnant of the earlier Middle- 
ton play. For the rest, I am not so sure 
that Middleton wrote the eight-line scene. 
It sounds to me more like Shakespeare’s, 
though, indeed, a long way from his best. 

There are a few minor points which may be 
noted. In the early plays of Middleton, 
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almost without exception, mention is made 
of ‘‘commendations,” either received or 
given. So in Act III. sc. iii. of ‘Timon’ we 
find, ‘“‘“commend me to thy honourable, 
virtuous lord,’”’ and ‘“‘ commend me bounti- 
fully to his good lordship.’ Middleton 
habitually dropped the personal pronoun in 
the nominative case, as in these instances 
from ‘ Timon’ :— 
takes no account 

How things go from him. 
Has only sent his present occasion now. 

Must I take the cure on me? 
Has much disgraced me in’t 
How fairly this lord strives to appear foul! takes 
virtuous copies to be wicked. 

If the argument for Middleton be proved, 
it is plain that he figures in every act. 
Therefore, ‘ Timon’ cannot be a partnership 
play: there is too much of Middleton for 
that. The question remains: Did Shake- 
speare revise Middleton’s work, or Middleton 
Shakespeare’s ? Everything points to the 
conclusion that the original ‘Timon’ was an 
early work of Middleton’s, no later, cer- 
tainly, than ‘Michaelmas Term’ (1607). 
It was probably revised by Shakespeare 
some five or six years later. Middleton’s 
work in the play cannot be referred to his 
latest period, for when writing ‘The Game 
at Chess,’ and revising ‘The Noble Gentle- 
man, he had ceased to employ prose, of 
which, be it remembered, be must have 
found a large amount in the last-named play, 
written by Beaumont and Fletcher about 
1606-8. In conclusion, let it be said that 


‘though, in a few cases, the peculiarities 


noticed may be found in the work of other 
dramatists, none but Middleton can lay 
claim to all. WILLIAM WELLs. 





THE Fievp or THE CLorH or Gorp.—The 
four hundreth anniversary of the meeting 
of the sovereigns of England and France 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold falls 
thismonth. The festivities began on Friday, 
June 8, and lasted till Sunday, June 24, 
1520. The place where Henry and Francis 
met lay between Guines and Ardres, which 
towns were respectively the headquarters 
of the two monarchs, and occupied a great 
extent of ground. The site, however, may 
be said to have been at or near Balinghem, 
& village lying alittle to the north of the 
road between Ardres and Guines. The 
Carte de l’Etat-major marks the ** Camp 
du Drap d’Or,” some two or three kilo- 
metres to the south-west of the village, on 





the other side of the road. Brémes, which 
is sometimes named as the place of the 
meeting, lies on the road close to Ardres, 
some four or five kilometres south-east of 
Balinghem. M. Ardouin-Dumazet, in his 
‘ Voyage en France,’ tells how he went out 
of his way to visit the site of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, but found nothing but the 
name on the map. He states that the 
peasants who live in the vicinity know 
nothing about the famous meeting of the: 
sovereigns. ‘The site was called Drap d’Or, 
they said, because of a windmill of that 
name which formerly stood there ! 

The field of meeting is only some two or 
three miles west of the great highway 
between St. Omer and Calais. On the high- 
way itself, about two kilometres from 
Ardres on the St. Omer side, is a site styled: 
“Le Plat d’Or.”” The name occurs on the 
Carte de I’Etat-major, and on an iron 
sign-post by the roadside. What is the 
signification of “Le Plat d’Or 7 M. 
Ardouin-Dumazet does not mention it, and 
there is no reference to it in the Abbé 
Dusautoir's ‘Guide des Touristes’ m the 
arrondissement of St. Omer. Regarding the 
meeting of the sovereigns Abbé Dusautoir 
says, “ C’est & Balinghem que Frangois ler 
et Henri VIII. d’Angleterre se réunirent 
pour signer la paix,” and further on, La- 
célébre entrevue du Camp du Drap d'Or, 
en 1520, eut lieu entre Brémes et Campagne. 

F. H. CHErrHamM. 


DEGREES OF ‘“ BELOVED ”’-NESS.—When: 
the ‘O.E.D.’ reaches the word ‘ well- 
beloved,” the*editor may be glad to refer 
to official examples of the exact gradation of 
royal affection, though he will not be able to- 
cite them in full. The Letters appointing: 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Courts (1881, ‘ Report,’ p. 3) begin :— 

Victoria [etc.] to....Our Right trusty and! 
Right entirely-beloved....Archbishop of Canter- 
bury....Our Right trusty and entirely-beloved! 
Cousin, J. A., Marquess of Bath....Our Right. 
trusty and Right well-beloved H.T., Earl of 
Chichester....Our Right trusty and well-beloved 
Councillor, J.P., Baron Penzance,....Our trusty 
and well-beloved Sir W. C. James, Baronet. 

It is to be observed that the word 
‘beloved ” is not applied to the sovereign’s 
son, who in the Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes (1884, Pref. to 
‘ Report,’ p. 3) is addressed as :— 

Our Most Dear Son Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales, Knight of our Most Noble Order of the 
yarter, Field Marshal in our Army. 


Q. V. 
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De BULAINVILLE’s ‘TRAVELS’ (LONDON, 
1743).—The ‘“ Preface to the Editor” is 
unsigned, but the ‘ Dedication’ to Lord 
‘Tohn Sackville is signed Daniel Soyer, who 
“is doubtless the “ Proprietor” for whom 
the translation was printed by W. Strahan. 
“The translation was the work of George 
“Turnbull, LL.D., and William Guthrie, Esq. 
“This last is the subject of a notice in the 
*‘D.N.B.’ Is it knqwn who the Editor was ? 
and what is known of Daniel Soyer and 
‘George Turnbull ? 

The editor writes (p. i.) that the author 

‘“‘died but nine or ten years ago,” having 
‘been “ confined to his Apartment, and very 
-often to his Bed ”’ for the last years of his 
‘life. He appears to have died in London. 
‘On p. iii. the editor writes :— 

“'Fhis work is written by way of Journal, or in 
exact Chronological Order. “T'was Mr. de Blain- 
-ville’s Custom to set down his Hints daily, and 
-send, at intervals, to a learned Correspondent in 
England, an Account of the several Particulars 
-which had happened to him, as well as of the 
-various remarkable Objects he had met with in 
*the Course of his Travels.”’ 

Who was this correspondent with whom 
‘De Blainville was obviously on very friendly 
-and intimate terms ? It was certainly not 
-the editor, who says (on p. ii.) that he never 
“had the Advantage of being acquainted 
with our Author.” 

On p. iii. the editor says :— 

‘* What I eould gather from all my Enquiries 
amounts to this. Monsieur de Blainville was born 
iin the Province of Picardy in France. Having 
<apply’d himself closely, in his younger Years, to 
-the most useful Branches of Learning, especially 
Polite Literature, he left his Native Country, on 
-account of the Revocation of the famous Edict of 
Nants, in 1686, and retired into Holland. Here 
“he lived some Years; and was sent in 1693, to 
Madrid, in Quality of Secretary to the States 
‘Generai’s Embassy, when Myn-heer van Citters 
-~was Embassador at that Court. This Post, of 
very great Trust, he filled with Distinction four 
Years at least ; and then quitted it on account of 
‘the Death of the said Minister.’’ 

In a foot-note the editor says that De 
Blainville had written notes on Spain 
which were lost in the wreck of the ship 
-that was carrying Van Citters’s body to 
‘Holland, and then resumes :— 

‘‘From Spain he came directly to London, 
-where having resided a considerable Time without 
-any Employment, he was at last invited by a 
Gentleman of Distinction to accompany his Two 
“Sons in making, what they call, the Grand Tour 
.of Europe.” 

From a foot-note it appears that this 
“Gentleman of Distinction’? was William 
Blathwayt, as to whom see the ‘D.N.B.,’ 





who was Secretary-at-war from 1683 to 
1704. The foot-note goes on: “ The Eldest 
of his two Sons is dead, and the Second, a 
very worthy Gentleman, is now Colonel in 
the King’s Horse Guards.” 

De Blainville accepted this offer, and 
starting in January, 1705, spent no less than 
four years in visiting ‘‘ Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and other Parts of Europe, but 
especially Italy.”” It seems very odd that 
this very learned author’s ‘Travels’ have 
not succeeded in rescuing his Christian 
name, parentage, &c., from oblivion. 

But perhaps they are not so unknown as 
they would seem to be ? 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ABOLITION OF SEX DISQUALIFICATION.— 
Let it be noted that for the first time in the 
history of over two centuries of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London a woman has been 
present at a meeting. At the Ordinary 
Meeting on May 20, 1920, Mrs. G.W. Kinders- 
ley attended as a visitor. Mrs. Kindersley 
was not invited to speak, and offered no 
observations. She wore no hat. Ne quid 
pereat. OBSERVER. 


‘N.E.D.’: “ Prew.’’—A better explana- 
tion of the meaning of this word than that 
given in the great Dictionary is to be found 
in Ruxton’s ‘ Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains’ (London, John Murray, 
1847), p. 245 :— 

‘““The ‘ beaver’ is purchased at from two to 
eight dollars per pound : the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, alone buying it by the pluie or ‘ plew,’ 
that is the whole skin, giving a certain price for 
skins, whether of old beaver or ‘ kittens.’ ”’ 


es, DD, 


THE LonpoN UNIvVERSITY.—The intended 
return of the University to the neighbour- 
hood of Gower Street has occasioned in the 
newspapers some discussion of its earliest 
years. Apparently the writers were not 
familiar with the principal incidents; not 
any, for example, have referred to Theodore 
Hook’s antagonism. 

In John Bull, Dee. 26, 1825, the name 
‘*Stinkomalee’’ was suggested in some 
humorous verses prefaced by these lines :— 

‘In consequence of the nature of the property’ 
the first act of the council has been to give a new 
and distinguishing name to the Institution— 
instead of the London College, or Carmarthen 
Street University, as heretofore, it is in future to 
be called—Stinkomalee ! ° 

Again on Jan. 23, 1826, there are more 
verses ‘To the Cockney College,’ ‘An 
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Invitation to Stinkomalee.’ This is the 

third stanza :— 

“The tinkers soon shall worship Pan—while all 
the Lendon shavers, Sirs, 

Disdain the unread Barbari, their quondam 

friends ; 
‘The cobblers, at Minerva’s lap turn sutors for 
their favours, Sirs, 

And leave them untended, in their stalls, their 

soles and ends; 
‘The milkmen publish scores of works on Blanco 

White and Paley, 
‘The pastry-cooks at Tartarus consign their ice 
and jellies, Sirs, 
And oyster-girls read Milton’s works, or blas- 
phemies, by Shelly, Sirs. 
Run Screepers run, ’tis now the time for lecturing 
Every man must learned be in these evil days. 
In these earlier years the administration 
appears to have been subject to severe 
criticisms. Before me is a letter from 

Leonard Horner to the editor of The 
Spectator inviting a thorough investigation. 
Dated from the University Feb. 14, 1830, it 
concludes :— 

'*T am confident that you are a sincere friend 
to the university, and will therefore see the 
importanee of not giving publicity to inaccuracy 
in any shape.’’ 

_ The Iconography of the early University 
is of interest. It includes a large oblong 
woodcut view, ‘‘ Presented to the sub- 
seribers of The Weekly Times, on Sunday, 
April 29, 1827.” 

A wash drawing by Wilkins the architect 
‘showing the intended right wing is alsc 
before me. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


TownLEY House, RAmMsGate. (See 108. 
v. 109.).—Anent this historic house, in 
Chatham Street, many may regret, as I do, 
to read that 
“it has been acquired by a coach and motor-buildirg 
Com any. The fine old elm trees in the grounds 
are being felled preparatory to conversion into 
carriage-bodies. The building itself will house the 
employees.”’ 

Townley House was, of course, the residence 
for a time of Queen Victoria in her girlhood 
ays, and it has often been suggested that 
@ commemorative tablet might well have 
recorded so notable a fact. Even now it 
8 not too late to repair the omission. 

CECcIL CLARKE. 


Hursecs.—In a French version of the 
105th Psalm I find verse 34 rendered as 
follows : “Tl commanda, et les sauterelles 
vinrent, et les hurbecs sans nombre.” The 
curious word hurbecs is not in Littré. On 
teferring to the English version I find that 




































































translation was printed in 1919. Probably 
it is an old Protestant version, though there 
is nothing to show it, except, perhaps, that 
it has no imprimatur. I should imagine 
that there is not a single word in the Au- 
thorised Version of 1611 that would not find 
a place in an ordinary English dictionary : 
the mere fact that a word was used in the 
English Bible is enough to give it a locus 
standi in the language. Of course, the 
French have never been as we have, the 
nation of one book, and so a word that was 
perhaps in common use in the sixteenth 
century and was good enough to be em- 
ployed by the Protestant translators, soon 
ceased to be employed at all. And yet 
I suppose that it is understood by the 
Frenchman of to-day. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 
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We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


AMBER.—Is it a well-known superstition 
that amber worn round the neck will prevent 
the wearer from catching cold? A friend 
was told this in all seriousness, when return- 
ing from South Africa a few weeks ago, 
and as she takes chills very easily she is 
trying it, with good results so far. It would 
be: interesting to know where and how 
widely this superstition is believed and if 
amber is considered a remedy for any other 
ailments. J. 


NuRSERY TALES AND THE BIBLE.—Is 
there any foundation for the idea that some 
old children’s tales are corruptions of Bible 
stories—for instance, ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’ from the story of Jacob’s ladder, and 
‘Punch and Judy ’ from Pontius Pilate and 


Judas ? Be Ge 
Bompers IN CHARLES II.’s NAvy.—In 
Pepys’s ‘Memoires’ in the ‘ Abstract of ¢ 


the Ships of War and Foreships in Sea-pay 
upon the 18th of December, 1688 ’—appears 
a ‘“ bomber,” the Firedrake, having a com- 
plement of seventy-five men. Two others, 
the Portsmouth and the Salamander, are 
given along with the Firedrake in the fuller 
‘List and State of the Royal Navy’ in- 
cluded in the same work. 

I should be glad of a full description of 
these vessels. What size and sort of bombs 





it means: “caterpillars.” And yet my 
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could they fire? Are they the first of their 
kind?) And what is known of the in- 
dividual history of these three bombers ? 

E. R. 


Grunpy Famity.—John Grundy of Bolton, 
Lancs, born June 2, 1780, died Oct. 24, 
1843; married, April 18, 1805, Elizabeth 
(born Feb. 26, 1783, died April 10, 1824), 
daughter of Thomas and Ann Leeming. 
He was the son of James and Mary Grundy. 
Accounts of his sons John Clowes Grundy 
and Thomas Leeming Grundy appear in the 
*D.N.B.,’ and of the latter only in Bryan 
and Redgrave. Redgrave calls T. L. Grundy 
the son of “Lieut. Grundy.’ Can any 
reader say what regiment he was in, or give 
further clues as to the earlier history of this 
house ? TRIUMVIR. 


JAMES GLENCAIRN Burns.—Am I correct 
in assuming that James Glencairn Burns, 
youngest son of Burns the poet, married 
Mary, sister of Edward Beckett ? 

TRIUMVIR. 


THRALE FAmMILy AT NOMANSLAND.—An 
ancient manuscript leaf now before me 
reads :— 

** In y® last year or two of Queen Mary’s reign 
eve np and during the persecution of Elizt". Eliza- 

eth was under y® necessity of making her Escape 
from Hatfield or Theobalds to Asheridge or 
from Asheridge to Hatfleld or Theovalds ; being 
ursued and nearly taken by Queen Mary’s 
“missarys, she dismounted her Palfry or Horse 
and escaped into the Barn or House of Mr. Thrale 
of Nomansland where she was concealed for several 
days and escaped. As a reward Queen Elizt", on 
coming to the Throne gave to the Thrale family as 
a token of her regard, amongst other things, Arms, 
A broad Arrow &e.” 

This manuscript leaf and a portrait of a 
Mrs. Thrale holding a large bird with a 
spread wing, belonged to Miss Elizabeth 
Pemberton White of St. Albans. She was 
connected with the Thrale family who “ for 
centuries ’’ farmed lands a few miles north- 
east of St. Albans, at Sandridge, until about 
half-a-century ago ; they also had a museum. 

By hearsay Mr. Samuel Wellingham of 
Hammonds married a Miss Esther Thrale ; 
Mr. Grindon married another Miss Thrale ; 
Mr. White (son of a White-Pemberton 
marriage) married their daughter Miss 
Grindon: of this marriage one daughter, 
Miss E. P. White, died unmarried ; another 
daughter married Mr. Gale, whose son 


Charles Gale married Miss Wood, a niece of 
James Wood, the banker ; and a son James 
White (born 1780, died 1844) married 1800-12 
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in Europe Miss Jeanne Joubert, daughter of 
a French Huguenot, whose wife was Miss 
Bethia Collins: of their large family one 
daughter married Mr. Sergeant at the Cape. 
Mr. James White and Mr. Joubert with their 
families were amongst the 1820 Cape 
settlers. Their lineage and Thrale con- 
nexions I now seek; registration details are 
lacking and desired. Miss E. P. White died 
at St. Albans, Jan. 25, 1864, aged 86 years. 
One monument at St. Peters in St. Albans: 
covers Miss White and ‘‘ Matilda Williams,” 
who died Aug. 18, 1863, aged 63 years, and 
covers also a legendary romance of royalty, 
Frep. W. Foster. 
4 Central Hill, 8 E.19. 


A ‘“ Carnese ’’-Gorpon Eprrara.—In Sir 
Reginald Wingate’s ‘Madhiism and the 
Egyptian Sudan’ (1891), there’ is an epi- 
taph ‘For the Grave of Gordon’ (p. 200),. 
in these lines, signed ‘‘ Tennyson ”’ :— 

By those for whom he lived he died. His land 
‘Awoke too late, and crowned dead brows with 
raise, 
He, ~ uth the blue that burns o’er Libyan sand, 

Put off the burden of haroic days. 

There, stung by death, by failure justifled, 
O, never proud in life, lie down in pride. 

Who really wrote these lines ? Tennyson’s- 
bibliographer, Mr. T. J. Wise, and his son,. 
the present Lord Tennyson, agree that they 
are not by the Laureate. Without recourse 
to his MS., not at the moment available, Sir 
Reginald Wingate is unable to satisfy my 
curiosity. J. M. BuLiocnu. 


‘RHYMES FROM THE COBBLER’S LApP- 
STONE.’—What was the name of the author’ 
of this book. In 1886 he was living at 
14 Sykes Street, Rochdale. He also wrote 
‘ Lines on General Gordon’s Death,’ printed 
at Stockport, 1886. There is a eopy in the 
British Museum, but not in the Stockport 
Borough Library, the librarian of which 
cannot identify the author. 

J. M. Buiiocn. 


FunerAL Partour.—I have before me 
The Natal Mercury of Apr. 27, 1920, in which 
I find the term “‘ Funeral Parlour” used as 
the name of a place of assembly for mourners: 
and the place of departure for funeral pro- 
cessions. , These funeral parlours are appar- 
ently provided by the undertakers, as 
appears from ‘Funeral Notices’ in the 
advertisement columns of this Durban 
newspaper, e.g., “‘ The funeral of the late 
will leave ’s Funeral Parlour. 
This (Tuesday) Morning at 10.30 o'clock, 
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proceeding to the. Church of England 
Cemetery, West Street. Friends are kindly 
invited to attend.” This notice is signed 
by one who describes himself as ‘‘ Under- 
taker and Prof. Embalmer.”’ Another ad- 
vertisement emanates from the secretary 
of a Trade Union Order, calling upon the 
“ brethern of the Order to attend the funeral 
of their late Brother —— leaving —-—’s 
Funeral Parlour at 10.30 o'clock.” 

Is the provision of this accommodation 
with the term ‘funeral parlour”? used any- 
where else ; or is it purely confined to this 
colony ? G. Yarrow Batrpock, Major. 

South Hackney. 


CORRESPONDING RANK IN NAvy AND 
ArMy.—Will some reader tell me whether 
there is an offici .1 scale of comparative ranks 
in the Navy and Army? If not, roughly 
how do the ranks compare ? 

ALFRED S. E, ACKERMANN. 


[When the titles for the commissioned ranks of 
the Royal Air Force were settled last summer, 
The Times (Aug. 4, 1919) published the folowing 
table, which answers this query :— 

Air Force. Navy. Army. 
Marshal of the Air {Admiral of the \ vield-Marshal 
Air Chief Marshal Admiral General 
Air Marshal Vice Admiral Lieut. -General 
Air Vice-Marshal Rear-Admiral Major-General 
Air Commodore Commodore Buaig.-General 
Group Captain Captain Colonel 
Wing Commander Commander Lieut--Colonel 
Squadron Leader Lieut.-Commander Major 
Flight Lienteuant ieutenant Captain 
Flying Officer (or) Sub-Lieutenant a 


Observer) 
Pilot Ofticer Midshipman 








Sec.-Lieutenant| 


Trent. — Any information about the 
following members of this family would be 
useful : ' 

(1) John, son of John Trent of West- 
minster, who was educated at Westminster 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, and became a 
D.C.L. of that University in 1793. 

(2) and (3) Two Trents, who were ad- 
mitted to Westminster at Christmas, 1807, 
one of whom left the same year, and the 
other in 1808. 

(4) F. Trent who was admitted to West- 
minster, Jan. 6, 1807, and left in 1816. 

G. F. R. B. 


_ Orway.—I should be glad to obtain any 
information about the following Otways, 
who were educated at Westminster School : 

(1) Charles, admitted 1731 ,aged 14. 

(2) Eaton, admitted 1731, aged 10 

(3) Francis, admitted 1740, aged 9. 

(4) John, admitted 1743, aged 12. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ToKENS: MS. 
List.—I have owned for some years a 
copious and useful MS. volume describing 
seventeenth-century tokens: (a) in alpha- 
betical order ; (b) in geographical classifica- 
tion, with additional lists of those named, 
with (c) initials only ; (d) in partnerships, 
and finally (e) ‘‘ tokens which cannot be 
regularly classed.” This really important 
compilation extends to nearly 500 pages 4to, 
and may be attributed to the late eighteenth 
century. There is no title-page or means of 
identifying the writer with the exception of 
the following slight clue. It was formerly 
in the Beaufoy Library, and has the book- 
plate, shelf and catalogue indication of 
Henry B. H. Beaufoy, F.R.S. J. H. Burns 
in his Catalogue of the Beaufoy Tokens 
(1855) says (p. 83) :— 

‘‘but Snelling referred to that of Mark Cephas 
Tutet as the most copious with which he was 
acquainted. 

The Tutet collection was dispersed in 1768 
and compassed about 1,800 pieces. His MSS. 
descriptive of those tokens and of his other 
extensive series of coins frequently quoted by 
Gough in his archaeological publications are in the 
writer’s possession.” 

The inference is that the volume before 
me is that indicated by Burn, and any- 
thing that was his speedily became Beau- 
foy’s, as he was that merchant’s collector, 
hunter, librarian, and collector-guide. Will 
some reader informed on such matters help 
to identify my MS. volume. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘Nor tHANGER ABBEY,’ by Jane Austen, 
chap. i. :— 

“Tf Catherine Morfand’s ] father wasa clergyman, 
without being neglected, or poor, and a very 
respectable man, though his name was Richard — 
and he had never been handsome.” 

Why ‘“‘ though” ? 
JOHN CHARRINGTON. 

United University Club. 


Irish Recorp Orrice.—Can any one say 
if there are to be found in this office any 
Half-Pay Lists of Military Officers, or any 
stray contemporary Lists of Regiments, 
temp. George IT. ? INQUIRER. 


Marquis DE VaLApy.—He twice made a 
stay in England—in 1786 and in 1788-89. 
What is known of these two visits, and, in 
particular about the time he spent at 
Wapping, and about his relations with 
Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whose guest 
he was during the winter of 1788-89 ? 

} Ca. JANY. 





G. F. R. B. 
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Cot. THomas Harpwick Smira.—I seek 
genealogical particulars of the marriage and 
descendants of Col. Thomas Hardwick 
Smith of the West Indian Regiment, a son 
of Thomas Smith, Esq., of Jersey. 

He was born about 1830, and was living in 
1905. 

Any information would be appreciated. 

REGINALD SMITH. 

2 Manor Road, Lewisham High Road, 8.E.4. 


Two Otp Pisrors.—TI have recently come 
into the possession of a pair of old pistols. 
On each is affixed a silver plate with the 
following inscription: ‘“‘The dying gift of 
Lieut.-Col. R. Place, H.M. 41st Regt. to 
Lieut.-Col. Welsh, Commanding the Dooab 
Field Force, January, 1828.” 

The pistols are in an excellent state of 
preservation and the maker’s name is James 
Thomson, Edinburgh. 

I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can give me any information re- 
specting the two officers named, or any 
details regarding the Dooab Field Force. 

Puitie H. Lee. 

Poplar Villas, Hudderstield. 


Grorce IV.—Can any reader kindly 
supply the reference to an authentic record 
of the story of the introduction of an 
irrelevant passage into one of his speeches 
in the House of Lords? I have searched the 
indexes of several likely books in vain. 

piesa a « 


THe Prerix ‘‘ HonorAsBie.” (See 2 S’ 
x. 494.).—The following query appeared in 
*N. & Q.’ of Dec. 22, 1860, and I am not 
aware that it has ever been replied to. 
Though somewhat after date I too should be 
glad of the solution :— 


‘““What is the earliest instance of the 
prefix of ‘Honorable’ having been adopted 
by sons of peers, and what authority was 
there for that assumption ?” 


Guy Rostyn.—In 1876 was published 
* George Eliot in Derbyshire, by Guy Roslyn,’ 
mainly a reprint of an article that had 
appeared in London Society. I have always 
been under the impression, derived from 
some authentic but now forgotten source, 
that the author was Joseph Hatton (1841- 
1907). The work is mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
sub nom. ‘Cross, Mary Ann,’ but not in its 
notice of Joseph Hatton. A work of 1910 
has mention of one G. R. Hatton ‘ under 
the nom de plume of Guy Roslyn,” as then 
living. Can the apparent confusion be 





cleared up, and the authorship of 1876 
assigned ? As Joseph Hatton was married 
in 1860, the ‘“‘ Guy Roslyn ”’ of sixteen years 
later could not have been a son ; indeed, the 
‘D.N.B.’ says he had only one son, who 
died by an accident in 1883. ‘ George 
Eliot in Derbyshire’ contains an advertise- 
ment of ‘ Village Verses,’ by “‘ Guy Roslyn.” 
W. B. H. 


BENJAMIN FARNWORTH, who was Mayor 
of Newark 1724 and 1737, was buried Nov. 27, 
1738. Brass near font in parish church, 
Newark. Who were his parents and those of 
his wife, who was buried June 15, 1749, 
ibidem. H. Pirm-Gorpon. 


NAIRNE AND ARNOTT.—William Nairne of 
Kirkhill, co. Perth, married Margaret Arnott 
and had a son Thomas Nairne, afterwards of 
Dunsinane, who was created a_ baronet 
Mar. 1, 1703/4, {and died in or before 1721. 
What was the family and parentage of 
William Nairne and of Margaret Arnott ? 

m H. Pirte-Gorpon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


Sprot or Sproat.—What is the origin 
and meaning of this personal name? Is 
there an older form of it ? 

“The first bearing the surname in its 
integrity was Wulfric Sprot, Count of 
Mercia, who founded Burton Abbey (1002).” 
—v. McKerlie, ‘ Lands and their Owners in 
Galloway ’ (vol. v.). 

In the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Wulfric is 
called (alternatively) Spot. 

So far as I am aware surnames were not 
in use at that early period of English history. 

JAMES SPROAT. 

Rockville, Castle-Douglas, Scotland. 


RvuE vE Bovurec, LAvusanne.—Writing 
of Lausanne in 1705 De Blainville says 
(‘ Travels,’ vol. i. p. 363) :— 

“ There is a remarkable Privilige belonging to the 
Inhabitants of one of the largest Streets of this 
Place. They have the sole Power of judging, 
condemning or absolving, as they think fit, any of 
them that has committed a capital Crime, let the 
nature of it be what it will.” 

‘The Swiss Tourist’ (London, 1816), at 
pp. 38, 39, records :— 

“Criminal cases, after having been examined by 
a particular tribunal, are decided by an assembly 
of all the proprietors of houses in a street called 
De Bourg. The origin of this singular regulation 
is unknown. 

When did this privilege come to an end ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Pettey Famity.—TI should be glad to be 
told of any families of Petley, in Kent or 
elsewhere, using arms and crest, and to 
obtain the heraldic description of these. 

LEeonarpD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTaTION WANTED.— 
We all pearls scorn 
Save those the dewy morn 
Congeals upon the little spires of grass. 
H A. Sr. J.-M. 





Replies. 


ALTAR TABLES. 
(12 S. vi. 251.) 


For the change in shape and dimensions 
which the Christian altar has undergone in 
the course of time, and for the causes which 
fled to the change, the best general descrip- 
tion is still that of Edmund Bishop con- 
tributed to The Downside Review, July, 1905, 
lately republished in his ‘ Historica Liturgica’ 
(Clarendon Press, 1918). Very briefly stated 
from the fourth until the middle of the 
ninth century the Christian altar was not, 
as at the present day, an oblong but a cube, 
either solid or hollow: it stood free so that 
one could pass round it. It was small, for 
only the chalice and paten and the linen 
cloths necessary for the Sacrifice were placed 
upon it. The accessories such as crucifix, 
lights, crowns, &c., were around or above 
it, some suspended from the ciborium 
which, raised on four columns, formed a 
canopy above the altar and gave it dignity. 
In England the cube was the earlier type 
and is so depicted in early medieval MSS. 
‘The ‘Tract on the English Altar,’ prepared 
by Mr. Hope for the Aleuin Club (London, 
1899), contains illustrations from MSS. 
‘and shows the cube altar persisting to the 
fourteenth century. The altars were small, 
but I have not come across any canon of 
measurement. From a tractate mentioned 
by Bishop it appears that in the early part 
of the thirteenth century in the province of 
Alsace the altars were cubes 3 feet each 
way, the mensa projecting about 4 inches 
all round, 7.e., 3 feet 8 inches square. This 
projection was probably a recent innovation. 
At the beginning of the ninth century a 
movement took place which was to have a 
lasting effect upon the structure of the 
altar. This movement was the “ transla- 
tions” and “elevations’’ of relics. The 





relics of the saints, instead of being kept in 
the old system of confessions and tombs 
beneath an altar, were now placed in 
portable shrines and raised up, put above, 
on the altar. The relic shrine being placed 
at the back, in the centre of, and at right 
angles with the altar, it became a much more 
imposing structure than the altar itself 
which often appeared as if it were only the 
end of the shrine. The ciborium was in the 
way and was removed altogether or placed 
over the shrine instead of over the altar. 
The loss of the ciborium made it necessary 
to place the lights, crucifix, &c., upon the 
altar itself. The want of more room and 
considerations of symmetry led to the 
lengthening of the mensa of the altar which 
henceforth became an oblong. This is true 
of the principal altar in the church and up 
to the sixth century, at least, the rule was 
one church one altar; but the eighth and 
ninth centuries saw the multiplication of 
masses and the institution of the Missa 
privata, which led to the crowding of 
churches with a number of small altars 
most of which must have been only just 
large enough for their purpose. The in- 
convenience resulting from this arrange- 
ment (see plan of St. Gall, ninth century in 
Bond’s ‘ Gothic Architecture in England ’) 
led to the great era of church rebuilding in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. With 
the larger churches small altars were no 
longer in keeping and their dimensions were 
increased. In some cases they became 
very large, for instance, Tewkesbury, 13 ft. 
8 in. long. In the small parish churches, 
however, small side altars still remained, 
some exceedingly small; illustrations and 
measurements may be found in ‘The 
Chancels of English Churches,’ by Francis 
Bond (Oxford University Press, 1916). 
There has not, I think, been any law 
regulating the size of an altar issued by the 
Church, but the third Provincial Council of 
Milan held in April, 1573, under the Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Borromeo, directed that the 
altare majus should be ** altitudine cubitorum 
duorum et unciarum octo vel ad summum 
decem ; longitudine cubitorum quinque ac 
plurium, pro ecclesiae magnitudine ; lati- 
tudine vero cubitorum saltem duorum et 
unciarum duodecim.” The altare minus 
41 ‘cubits long and 2 wide (Gavantus, 
Appendix ad Rub. Missalis pt. v. in ‘ The- 
saurus Sacrorum Rituum,’ Milan, 1628). 
This makes the high altar 3 ft. 6 in. high or 
at most 3 ft. 74 in., 74 ft. longor longer in @ 
large church, and at least 3 ft. 9 in. wide; 
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A side altar would be 6 ft. 9in., 3 ft. wide. 
These measurements, approved by the Holy 
See, were only a provincial regulation. but 
have since been adopted by most writers on 
liturgical subjects as a guide for the con- 
struction ot an altar. 

The above is a mere sketch of the salient 
points determining the change in shape of 
the Christian altar. For details of the altar 
in the first eight centuries I would refer 
any one interested in this subject to the 
article ‘ Autel,’ by H. Leclereq in ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie’ (Paris, Letouzay), where he will 
find much valuable information and a very 
full bibliography. 

Rory FLetcHer. 


St. Jown’s Heap AtrarR-stass (12 8. 
vi. 227).—The following is taken from ‘ An 
Account of Medizval Figure-Sculpture,’- by 
E. 8. Prior and Arthur Gardner (1912), 
p. 505 :— 


“The chapman of cheap retables aspired to 
nothing beyond the manufacture of a religious 
token. A forcible illustration lies in those slabs 
of alabaster called ‘St. John’s Heads,’ which 
represent the Saint's head, as if lying in a 
charger, at first simply rendered and with the 
vigorous if mannered technique of the ‘ Martyr- 
dom’ tables. Some supplementary figures appear 
in place of the ‘Lamb.’ as first shown. 
The nude ‘Christ’ is exhibited as nakedly as 
the latest tables of the ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin’ exhibit Him. Saints and angels are 
crowded in on all sides, and the execution becomes 
more and more careless and inexpert, until, as we 
think, some of these St. John’s Heads may illus- 
trate the worst performance that sculpture reached 
in medieval practice. Sir W. H. St.-John Hope 
has shown that the late fifteenth-century accounts 
of Nottingham mention these heads, and gives 
other evidences of their being worked in that city. 
They were made up like a small retable with a 
framing of wocd and folding doors painted in the 
fashion of that at La Celle.so we may think the 
latest tables also came from Nottingham.” 


Specimens may pe seen in various 
museums such as the Ashmolean at Oxford. 
A. R. BAaytLey. 


Emerson’s ‘Enoeuish Traits’ (12 S&S. 
vi. 228, 257).—4. ‘‘He had a bearing which 
was appropriate to himself and his rank only, 
and would have been ridiculous in any other 
man,” says Voltaire. Saint-Simon practi- 
cally says as much. 

14, Evidently the Althrop Library. Ed- 
mund Spenser, the poet, claimed some 
relationship with the Spencers of Althorp. 

21. The occasion for this remark reported 
by Southey is said to have been the boarding 
of the San Josef at the battle of Cape 





St. Vincent. After Nelson’s death, the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster Abbey had a 
funeral effigy of the hero made which is now 
to be seen in the Islip Chapel. 

A. R. Bay.ey. 


8. This must be intended for Sir Edward 
Baytun of Spye Park, Chippenham.—Sidney 
in his ‘ Treatise on Government,’ says “in 
antiquity of possession and name, few of the 
nobility equal this family.” There were 
several Sir Edward Bayntuns, Kts., but the 
first of that name seated at Spye Park, 
was Henry VIII's favourite, and it is said 
that this Sir Edward ‘‘ improved and con- 
verted the lodge into a mansion house ”’ in 
1652. 

Hisdescendant John Bayntun of Spye Park, 
who died in 1717 without issue, left his. 
estate to his nephew, Edward Bayntun Rolt, 
of Secombe Park, Herts., M.P. for Chippen- 
ham who was created a baronet in 1762. 
His only son, Sir Andrew Bayntun Rolt, of 
Spye Park, married Lady Mary Coventry, 
and at his death in 1816, the baronetcy 
became extinct and his estates devolved on 
his only daughter who married the Rev. 
John Starky, rector of Charlinch. 

12. p. 106, 1. 20. Killas, one of the 
most important rocks in Cornwall. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 


23. Randolph Gallery.—It may perhaps: 
deserve to add to the full account given 
about Randolph Gallery that the cost of the 
completed stately building in Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, so worthily carried out for 
the University, according to Cockerell’s 
architectural design, c. eighty years ago, 
has been due, besides the smaller sum owing: 
to Francis Randolph, to the larger bequest 
of Sir Robert Taylor. This architect, who 
died in London tcwards the end of the 
eightsenth century, had left his property 
amounting to 80,0007. to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to found an institution 
for promoting the study of modern European 
languages still preserving its benefactor’s 
name, the building of which joined together 
with the University Gallery (and later with 
the Ashmolean Museum) has been the out- 
come of his munificent legacy. H. KREBs. 


WEARING A Cross ON S®. PATRICK'S 
Day (12 8S. vi. 209).—The custom of wearing 
the shamrock as a badge dates from 1681. 
On its history see Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. 
Columba,’ Clarendon Press, 1894, Introd. 
p. xxx, and further in a second edition, now 
in the press, pp. xxix, 246. J. T. F- 
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WoopuHovser’s RIppteE (12 S. vi. 252).— 
The riddle which Mr. Woodhouse could not 
remember is printed as Garrick’s in the 
second volume of ‘The New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit.’ I supplied this reference 
at 10 S. ix. 317. 


Kitty, a fair but frozen maid, 
Kindl’d a flame I still deplore ; 
The hood-wink’d boy I call d in aid, 
Much of his next approach afraid, 
So fatal to my suit before. 
At length. propitious to my pray’r, 
TVhe little urchin came; 
At once he sought the mid-way air 
And soon he clear’d with dexterous care, 
The bitter relicks of my flame. 
To Kitty Fanny now succeeds ; 
She kindles slow but lasting fires ; 
With care my appetite she feeds ; 
Each day some willing victim bleeds, 
To satisfy my strange desires. 
Say by what title or what name, 
Must I this youth address ? 
Cupid and he are not the same, 
Tho both can raise or quench a flame— 
Ill kiss you if you guess. 
The answer is ‘the Chimney Sweeper.” 
Epwarp BENSLEY. 
[PrixcipaL SALMON also thanked for reply.] 


JOHN DE Burco (12 S. vi, 209).—One 
naturally turns to Ulysse Chevalier. He has 
the following brief notice (‘ Répertoire des 
sources historiques du moyen age, Bio- 
bibliographie,’ column 2470) :— 

‘Jean de Peterborough [Burgen., de Burgo}, 
chaneel. de l’acad. de Cambridge, + 4 Collingham 
1386.” 

The authorities given are Quétif and 
Kchard’s ‘ Scriptores ordinis Praedicatorum 
recensiti’ (1719-21) i. 741, and Tanner’s 
‘Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica’ (1748), 
431. I am unable to consult either of these 
works at the present moment. There is rot 
only a Collingham in Yorkshire (W.R.), but 
a place of that name in both N. and 8. Notts. 

John of Peterborough here named isto be 
distinguished from the John of Peterborough 
who, according to the ‘D.N.B.’, “‘ must be 
regarded as an imaginary person.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


THE ITINERARY OF ANTONINUS : LONDON 
TO YorK (12 §S. vi. 252).—This fourth- 
century authority yields particulars of three 
routes from London to Lincoln and of two 
from Lincoln to York. Not one of the three 
Route Vz, 


is direct. from London to 








Carlisle, goes through Essex and Suffolk by 
way of Chelmsford, Colchester and Godman- 
chester to Lincoln through ‘“ Causenne ” 
(unidentified), and on to York through 
Doncaster. Route VI. goes by way ot St. 
Albans and the Watling Street to High 
Cross and then along the Fosse Way to 
Leicester. Thence it proceeds through. 
‘* Verometum,” ‘‘ Margidunum,” ‘‘ Ad Pon- 
tem,” and ‘‘Crococalana’”’ to Lincoln. 
Route VIII. from York to London passes 
through Doncaster to Lincoln and on to 
Leicester through “ Crococalana,” ‘‘ Margi- 
dunum” and ‘“ Vernemetum.” Antonine 
gives no indication of any direct route 
between London and Lincoln. 

The efforts made by antiquaries and 
historians to identify the five stations: 
whose names are given above in Latin form 
proceed upon the assumptions : (1) that the 
ofticial who planned these routes went the 
direct way, and (2) that that was the 
shortest. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


The line of route taken by the ‘ Antonine 
Itinerary’ between London and York, is 
that of Iter VIII.—London by St. Albans; 
Dunstable; Fenny Stratford; Towcester ;. 
Weedon ; High Cross, Claybrooke ; Leicester 5. 
nr. Willoughby, Notts; nr. East Bridgeford ;- 
Brough, nr. Collingham; Lincoln ; Little- 
borough ; Doncaster; Castleford; York. 

There was a station at Tadcaster between 
Castleford and York. It is mentioned in 
the Second Itinerary, but strangely enough,. 
not in the Fifth and Eighth Itineraries. 

From London to High Cross, Claybrooke, 
the route passes over Watling Street. From 
High Cross to Lincoln, over the Foss. 
Way. 

The above route is as given by Camden,. 
except that I have substituted High Cross,.. 
Claybrooke, for Cleycester, as the point where 
Watling Street and the Foss Way intersect. 
Is there a place of that name now, as I am 
unable to find it on the map ? 

There was an eastern route from Lincoln 
to York along Ermine Street, crossing the- 
Ouse from Winteringham to Brough, and 
thence through Market Weighton or God- 
manham, and Stantford Bridge (?). North 
of the Ouse, and as far as Stainford Bridge- 
(Derventio ?) the route is conjectural, and 
is so given by C. H. Pearson in his Historical 
maps of England. The part between York. 
and Godmanham is included in the First 
Itinerary. H. P. Harr. 

The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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CONGREVE’S Dramatic Works (12 S. 
vi. 227).—Allusions to the practice of note- 
-taking in church by apprentices are numerous 
én seventeenth-century literature. 

In ‘ A Bartholomew Fairing,’ 1649, Ralph 
Shorthand, the apprentice of Mr. Woolastone, 
-is introduced in the second act, and Mr. 
Learned addresses him as follows :— 

“‘ Ralph Shorthand !_ what my Stenographicall 
‘Sermon catcher, my Imp of Repetitions and 
«Conserves (sic) of my small wares of Divinity, 
“‘Vittle Pedlar of my Dominicall labours, how doest 
‘thou sweet youth?” 

Dryden complains, in the Prologue to 
*The Spanish Fryar,’ 1680, that the vices 
sand follies of the playgoing public change 
with such rapidity :— 

...-the Poets of your age 
wre tyr’d, and cannot score ’em on the Stage, 
Dniless each Vice in short-hand they indite, 

Zv'n as notcht Prentices whole Sermons write.” 

John Graunt, the statistician, who was 
“bound apprentice to a haberdasher of small 
wares, ‘‘had several years taken sermon- 
‘notes, by his most dextrous and incom- 
‘parable faculty in short-writing’’ (Wood’s 
** Ath. Oxon.,’ ed. Bliss, i. 712). 

W. J. CARLTON. 

47 Ravenswood Road, Balham, S.W. 12. 


The Naked Prince was the subject of a 
~notice, undated, but probably belonging to a 
period near the end of the seventeenth 
-century. I extract the following :— 

“This famous Painted Prince is the first wonder 
-of the age, his whole body (except face, hands, and 
feet) is curiously and most exquisitely painted or 
-stained, full of variety of invention, with prodigious 
-art and skill performed. {insomuch that the 
ancient and noble mystery of painting or staining 
‘upon humane bodies seems to be comprised in this 
one stately piece. 

** He will be exposed to publick view every day 
from the 16 of this instant June. at his lodgings at 
the Blew Boar’s Head, in Fleet Street, near Water 
Lane ; where he will continue for some time if his 
‘health permit.” 

For a full and very interesting account of 
this pictorial personage, see Chamber’s 
“ Book of Days,’ under date Oct. 16. 

Upminster. R. H. Rosperts. 

CoRRIE OR CORRIE-FISTER (12 S. vi. 251).— 
“This term is usually written “car” or 
“‘ ker’? both forms being given in Jamieson’s 

‘Dictionary,’ as is also ‘‘ ker-handit ’ =left 

‘handed. It appears to be a survival of the 
‘Gaelic cearr, left, (in modern Gaelic also 
meaning awkward). O’Reilly’s ‘ Irish-Eng- 
‘ish Dictionary’ gives “ cearr left-handed, 
~wrong.”” HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 





T. F. D. says he has failed to find these 
words in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictio Ret 


No wonder. They are not there. He will, 
however, find “‘ ker,” ‘* kar,”’ ‘‘ cair,”’ “‘ caar,’ 


> 


‘carry,’ all meaning the same thing, left- 
handed. Jamieson gives a quotation from 
Skene’s ‘ De Verb.’ signif. : “‘ Upon his right 
hand was....Upon the ker and wrang side 
was placed....”. It is derived from the 
Gaelic cearr, wrong or awkward. An taobh 
cearr is the wrong side, cearr lamhach is left 
handed, and so on. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BusH (12 S. vi. 210, 
255).—Having spent many years in the 
** Australian Bush ”’ so-called, perhaps I may 
be able to answer Mr. ACKERMANN’S ques- 
tion. The term ‘ Australian Bush” is 
intended to apply to those sections of the 
country which are remote from the large 
towns, and applies equally to timbered 
country, untimbered country, and country 
covered by stunted vegetation called 
** scrub.” 

There is no actual ‘‘ bush’ resembling, 
for instance, the Indian jungle. A drover, 
shearer, or station-hand will say, “I am 
working in the Bush,’”’ meaning that he does 
not work in towns or on farms, but upon 
uncultivated grazing land. 

J. Murray ALLISON. 


The word bush, as a noun, has three 
slightly different meanings. The city- 
dweller calls the far-away back-blocks, with 
their scattered townships (villages) ‘“‘ the 
bush.” The inhabitant of one of these 
little townships means, by ‘‘ the bush,’”’ the 
more distant parts of the country around 
him ; whilst the man who works on cattle 
or sheep stations means the unclaimed 
tracts outside hisownrun. Broadly speaking 
it, means wild, uninhabited country. A 
person who wanders or loses his way is said 
to be “* bushed.”’ A. H. DINSMORE. 


The “ Bush,” covering the tracts of country 
so called, is in some parts composed of dense 
foliage, plants so intertwined as to make it 
difficult of progress, either walking or riding. 
In other parts the land is more open— 
grass grown, with giant trees like iron bark 
tree, acacias, mimosa, bottle tree, blue-gum 
(eucalyptus) grass-trees, wild cherry, &e. 
I lived in the Bush for a few years on one of 
our properties—thermometer 117 degs. in 
the shade sometimes. 

The Bush, in general, is country when some 
considerable distance away from main 
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towns. Anthony Trollope stayed with us in 
the Bush. He was travelling through 
eQueensland, gleaning information before 
writing his book. E. L. WtenHotr. 

7 Shovter's Hill Road, Blackheath. 


Was Dr. JOHNSON A SMOKER? (12 S. 
vi. 206).—There is a reference to this in a 
letter, from the Rev. George Butt of Lich- 
field, published in the ‘Garrick Corre- 
spondence.’ Butt, who was the intimate 
friend of Garrick, and probably of Johnson 
also, as they were all Lichfield men, wrote a 
long and gossiping letter to the actor on 
Mar. 22, 1777 ; in which he says, after some 
remarks on Socrates and Euripides : 
‘‘There’s for you! Give this letter to Dr. 
.Johnson to light his pipe by.” 

WitiramM T. WaHITLEY. 


THe Caveac TAVERN (12 8. v. 170, 216).— 
In the Transactions of the Quator Coronati 
Lodge, vol. xix., there is an illustration of 
the Caveac Tavern which stood next to the 
Church of St. Peter Benet-Fink. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


There is much on its subject and history 
fin ‘The Origin and History of an Old 
Masonic Lodge, The Caveac, No. 176,’ by 
Mr. John Percy Simpson, London, 1905. 

W. B. H. 


Scottish BrsHops (12 S. vi. 208).— 
Perhaps by “ sees of the Church of England 
in Scotland ”’ is meant the post-Reformation 
Scottish Episcopal Church; but the 
“foundations ’’ of these go back, of course, 
to much earlier days—some to the twelfth 
century, a few to the eleventh and eighth 
“centuries, 

The late Bishop Dowden of Edinburgh 
compiled an exhaustive and highly interest- 
‘ing list of the bishops of each Scottish See 
down to the Reformation,. with short 
biographical sketches. In an appendix 
to this work, the table, as regards the sees 
of Aberdeen and Moray, is brought down to 
‘the year 1906. 

The compilation referred to is ‘The 
Bishops of Scotland,’ by the late John 
Dowden, Bishop of Edinburgh ; edited by 
J. Maitland Thomson. Glasgow, James 
Maclehose, 1912. ». J. TOTTENHAM. 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


There are no “sees of the Church of Eng- 
land in Scotland.” The sees referred to are 
those of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
There are alsa sees of Roman Catholic 
Bishops. J. PF. 





FramEs (12 §S. vi. 190).—If Perecrmvus 
will visit the British Museum, he will find 
an early example of a panel-portrait, com- 
plete with frame, in the room of Greek and 
Roman Life (table case J.). The guide 
description is adequate for brief reference : 
“Tt is of the kind known as an ‘ Oxford ' 
frame, with keyed double mortice joints, a 
groove for a pane of glass, a half-mitred 
inner frame, and a rough cord for suspen- 
sion.” F. Gorpon Ror. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W. 1. 


WHITE WINE (12 S. vi. 209, 234).—There 
were several sorts of white wine in use in 
England in the eighteenth century. In a 
single page of a Dispensatory of the period 
I find white Rhenish wine, Spanish white 
wine, and white wine, without qualification, 
ordered. In another book of the same kind 
and of nearly the same date white Port and 
French white wine appear. In the formula 
of the latter work vin. alb., vin. alb. Portuan., 
vin. Hispan., vin. Canariensis are all pre- 
seribed, as well as vin. alb. Rhenani. 


Cc. C. B. 


THe THREE WESTMINSTER Boys (12 S. 
vi. 88, 215)—Your correspondent in his 
reply hereto says Poole ‘“‘does not state 
which vol. iii. of Tait’s Edinburgh Maaqazine 
is referred to.”? This is exactly what Poole 
does do. and his chronological conspectus of 
the periodicals indexed, at the commence- 
ment of each volume of his index, could not 
be improved upon, and as a constant user of 
it. I should like to bear testimony to its 
accuracy and extreme utility. Mrs. John- 
stone’s storv will be found on page 784 of 
vol. iii, 1833, as given by Poole in his 
conspectus. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PILGRIMAGES AND TAVERN Sirens (12 S. 
vi. 230).—There can be little doubt that 
many old tavern signs owe their origin to 
names given to houses which were stopping: 
places of Pilgrims, and according to an 
interesting chapter on Hospices in Maskell 
and Gregory’s ‘Old Country Inns’ (1912), 
the Pilgrims to Canterbury taxed all avail- 
able resources for shelter and sustenance, 
and so a special form of lodging-house had 
to be devised,—half inn, half charitable 
institution. Such there are at Rochester 
(George Inn), St. Albans, Ospringe, near 
Faversham (Ostrich, Crown, and Ship), 
Glastonbury (George), Wymondham (Green 
Dragon), Dover (Maison Dieu). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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We have in the North of France, a number 
of places with both an hospital and an inn 
for the pilgrims to St. James, the first being 
reserved for the poor, the inns rather used, 
it seems, by well-to-do people. A list of 
English localities with such inns or any other 
with signs likely connected with pilgrimages 
would greatly oblige. PIERRE TURPIN. 


Mr. Hit ‘ On a Day OF THANKSGIVEING ’ 
(12 8. vi. 222).—I think it likely that the 
author of the sermon is Thomas Hill, of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 1622, 
M.A. 1626, rector of Tychmersh in North- 
amptonshire, 1633, one of the assembly of 
divines, a frequent preacher before the Long 
Parliament. He was incorporated at Oxford 
as M.A., July 9, 1622. (Hence the reference 
in the sermon to the Friday fasts at Oxford.) 
He was intended as Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and vice-Chancellor of the said 
University. Wood, (‘ Fasti,’ i. 403). Mr. 
Worthington would in that case be John, 
also of Emmanuel College, incorporated at 
Oxford as B.D., Aug. 30, 1649, afterwards 
*‘in the time of the usurpation ”’ Master: of 
Jesus College, Cambridge (Wood, ‘ Fasti,’ 
$i. 195). JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


He may be the Will Hill, a Puritan mer- 
chant of London, who ruined himself by 
lending money to the Parliament, and who 
is alluded to in Cromwell’s letter to Lord 
Wharton ; for which see Carlyle’s ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell,’ vol. ii. p. 49, Chapman & Hall’s 
edition; a Dr. Thomas Hill, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is also men- 
tioned at vol. i. p. 313 of the same work. 

N. -W. Hit. 


Bats: Har (12 S. v. 210).—In the 
Chinese encyclopedia ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
1703, tom. ed. xlvii, Liu I-King’s 


‘ Yu-ming-luh,’ written in the fifth century 
A.D., is thus quoted :— 


** About the beginning of the Tsung dynasty 
(421 A.p.), it happened in the province of Hui-nan 
that nightly an unknown being came to cut off 
many persons’ hair. @hu Tan, the governor, 
saying he knew how to discover it, daubed walls 
with bird-lime in good quantity. That evening a 
bat as big as a cock was thus caught. Killing the 
animal, he put a stop to the mischief, and, after 
searching, found the locks of several hundred 
men which it had accumulated under rafters.”’ 


For the details of the so-called hair- 
cutting devilry of the Japanese and Chinese, 


TENNYSON ON TosBacco (12 8. vi. 190, 
234).—Other references to smoking are to be- 
found in Tennyson’s poems :— 
‘ Sottin’ thy braiiins 
Guzzlin’ an’ soiikin’ an’ smoakin’ an’ hawmin’ 
about i’ the laiines. 
*TheWorthern Cobbler,’ st. iv. 
: * But I wur awaiike, 
An’ smoiikin’ an’ thidkin’ o’ things.. = 
*Owd Roi,’ st. xvii. 
might add the “ carved 
at the end of ‘ Will Water- 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Perhaps one 
cross-pipes ”’ 
proof.’ 


It may interest your correspondent to- 
know that there is no entry under tobacco 
in ‘A Concordance to the Poetical and. 
Dramatic Works of Tennyson,’ by A. E. 
Baker, an exhaustive work of over 1200 pp.. 
in double columns published in 1914. 
H. TArLey-SOPErR. 
University College, Exeter. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKSELLERS’ 
LABEL (12 S. vi. 205).—*‘* Prospectives”’ is: 
an old word for spectacles. 

“Spirit of scurvy-grass’’ was a volatile: 
oil distilled from the cochelaria officinalis or 
spoon-wort, a plant that grows on rocks near 
the sea, has an acrid, bitter taste, and when 
eaten raw as a salad, was considered an 
excellent remedy for the scurvy. I have 
been unable to ascertain what the spirit was 
used for. 

The first quotation for “‘ fountain pens ” in. 
the ‘N.E.D.’ is from the ‘ Dictionary of 
Mathematical and Physical Science,’ 1823. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


If the author will refer to the Cantor: 
Lectures on ‘ Reservoir, Stylographic and 
Fountain Pens,’ delivered by myself before 
the Royal Society of Arts in January end 
February, 1905, he will find at the end an 
illustration of a fountain pen which was- 
taken from a volume published in 1723, 
being a translation from the French of 
Monsieur Bion’s work on Mathematical’ 
Instruments — the date of publication of 
the original I do not know, but presumably 
it was some years before the translation. 
The pen was called ‘‘ plume sans fin.” 

James P. MAGINNIS. 

11 Carteret Street, S.W.1. 


Tue “Bia Four” or Cuarcaco (12 8. 
vi. 88, 238).—An additional report of the 





see Kitamura’s ‘ Kiya Shéran,’ 1830. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





Federal Trade Commission made public in 
Washington to-day (May 15), mentions the 
Chicago meat-packers as “the Big Vive, 
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cand names them: Morris & Co., Wilson & 
(o., Cudahy Packing Co., Armour & Co., 
-and Swift & Co. 

The “Big Four” mentioned in Mr. 
Kennedy Jones’s book, to which your corre- 
spondent refers, must have been simply a 
lapsus calami, as the original Congressional 
investigations included the five packers 
mentioned above. ALFRED FOWLER. 

Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. 


BisHors OF DrRoMORE, FIFTEENTH CEN- 
tuRY (12 S. vi. 229, 261).— Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Dromore was instituted to the 
Rectory of Marsham, Norfolk, in October, 
1461, resigning tho vicarage of the adjoining 
parish of Aylsham in exchange. Possibly 
other occupants of the see held English 
benefiees. Ay Eo Me 


EvANS OF THE STRAND (12 S. vi. 252).— 
‘Robert Harding Evans of Pall Mall, who 
died Apr. 25, 1857, was admitted to West- 
minster School, May 23, 1788. As no 
‘Charles Evans appears in the Admissions to 
the School I should be glad to know what 
evidence your correspondent has for thinking 
that he was ever there. Thomas Evans, 
born Sept. 8, 1804, was admitted July 17, 
1815, and William Evans, born July 9, 1808, 
~was admitted May 25, 1818. As the ad- 
missions of this date do not give the parent- 
cage of the boys I should be glad to know 
whether your correspondent can identify 
them as the sons of R. H. Evans. 

G. F. R. B. 


CLERGYMEN AT Watertoo (12 S. vi. 
‘39, 97).—It appears very. doubtful if the 
Rev. Wyndham Madden was at Waterloo— 
probably not. In my father’s book ‘ Lord 
Seaton’s Regiment at Waterloo’ (vol. ii. 
p. 17), he refers to Mr. Madden as having 
“served with credit in the 43rd Light 
Infantry during the greater part of the 
Peninsular War and as having retired and 
taken orders.” 

Had Mr. Madden been at Waterloo I feel 
sure that my father would have mentioned 
the fact. S. LEEKE. 

17 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Davin Humpureys (12 8S. vi. 149, 198, 
217).—David Humphreys was born at Derby, 
Connecticut, July 10, 1752, and died at 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 21, 1818. 

His great-grandfather, Michael Humphrey, 
an early settler of Windsor, Conn., was son 
of Samuel and Susanna Humphrey of Lyme 
(Dorset), and brother of Samuel Humphrey, 





merchant, of St. Malo, Brittany. See 
‘Life and Times of David Humphreys,’ by 
Frank L. Humphreys, 2 vols., Putnam, 1917. 


M. Ray Sansorn. 
Yale University Library. 


Butts AND Bears (12 8 vi. 249.)— 
J. R. H. agrees with the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ in his account of the origin of 
the Stock Exchange use of the word “ bear,” 
and this, doubtless, is the last word on the 
subject. Neither, however, give any ex- 
planation of the use of ‘bull ”’ in the sense 
of ‘“‘speculator for a rise.” I had always 
supposed that the way in which the two 
animals deal with their enemies had supplied 
the contrast. The bear “hugs” its prey 
and so brings it ‘‘down”’; the bull by the 
use of his horns sends its prey ‘‘ up,’ I do 
not think that [ have seen this anywhere in 
print. Joon R. MAcRATH. 

Queen’$ College, Oxford. 


Op STAINED GLAss (12 8. vi. 188, 231).— 

1, Whilst Mr. pe CouTeur kindly explains 
the dispersal and present whereabouts of 
some of the missing glass from Winchester, 
can no one tell me of any other instances 
where ancient glass exists, which is reputed 
to have originally come from Winchester ? 
Mr. DE CouTteuR states that the glass at 
Bradford Peverell was given to the rector 
in 1850, by his father Dr. Williams, Warden 
of New College from 1840 to 1860. Is not 
this a slight error— for was not the glass 
given to the Rector of Bradford Peverell by 
his uncle the Warden of Winchester College ? 

2. Can any member of the Shropshire or 
Herefordshire Archeological. Society and 
the Woolhope Field Club explain on what 
grounds certain particular figures in the 
Ludlow windows are claimed by Mr. 
Weyman, in his ‘ Glass in Ludlow Church,’ 
pp. 11 and 21, as having come from Win- 
chester (notably St. George and St. Bar- 
bara) all available evidence tending to 
prove otherwise. 

3. Perhaps Mr. Beddoes the Shrewsbury 
archaeologist could help in tracing and in- 
vestigating any reputed glass from Win- 
chester in the Shrewsbury district ; and also 
in investigating the End (in what year ?) of 
Messrs. Betton & Evans, the Shrewsbury 
stained glass firm. Where were their works. 
and does any catalogue exist of the sale of 
their effects, or any record of old glass 
acquired by or sold by them? What 
became of their business and the books of 
the firm ? 
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Any information on these points, helping 
to trace more of the lost and scattered 
Winchester glass, will be of the greatest 
value. I am looking forward with interest 
to Mr. JOHN DE CovuTEuR’s book, ‘ Ancient 
Glass in Winchester,’ published by Messrs. 
Warren & Sons of Winchester, which 
J understand is just ready. 

Won. M. Dopson. 

55 Broad St., Ludlow. 


CAROLINE RoBERT HERBERT (12 S. vi. 250) 
was the third son of Hon. William Herbert, 
who was the fifth son of Thomas (Herbert), 
8th Earl of Pembroke. He was born 
Sept. 28, 1751, and owed his name, Caroline, 
to the fact that he was godson of Queen 
Caroline, wife of George IT. 

He was admitted to Eton College as an 
oppidan, Jan 18. 1765, but must have left 
the school very soon afterwards. He matri- 
culated at Glasgow University in 1770; 
became ensign in the 32nd Foot, Jan. 1, 
1773, but his name is not in the Army List 
of 1775. He was admitted a fellow- 
commoner at Clare Hall, Cambridge, July 5, 
1780 ; LL.B., 1787 ; he was chaplain to the 
lst Dragoon Guards, 1780-82, and _ sub- 
sequently rector of East Woodhay ; he died 
Feb. 2, 1814. 

I cannot think of any other instances of 
boys ‘receiving the name of Caroline, 
there are instances of boys being named 
Anne, e.g., Lord Anne Hamilton, son of the 
4th Duke of Hamilton, a godson of Queen 
Anne. R. A. A.-L. 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 8. vi. 202, 234, 261).—For many years, 
in the eighties and nineties of last century, 
I was ofticial interpreter to British Settle- 
ments in the Mediterranean district, and 
was often called on to act at both Civil] and 
Criminal Courts, where “ foreigners’ were 
the litigants. Once in Rome when an 
Austrian priest and an Italian priest, were 
plaintiff and defendant respectively, when 
the Italian official interpreter had failed to 
make both parties understand, the official 
English interpreter was summoned, and 
although both parties were well educated 
priests, it was only by Latin that I could 
hold intelligible conversation. Again in 
Alexandria (Egypt) when an Egyptian 
Government official and a Greek priest failed 
to understand each other, it was only by 
Latin that I was enabled to make each one 
know what was wanted. On another occa- 





Greek, an Italian, and a Morocco State- 
official, knowing only their own language, . 
were at loggerheads, and appeared before- 
the Chief Justice of Giktraltar, who failed, 
through his different interpreters, to under- 
stand, and make each one understand. 
The English “man of languages” was 
summoned from Malta, and conveyed in a. 
British man-of-war to unravel the story 
in which exploit Latin played a prominent, 
part. Jd. W. F. 


DickEens’s Mepicat KNOWLEDGE (12 S. 
vi. 252).—A passage, in ‘Charles Dickens.. 
The Story of his Life,” by the author of 
‘The Life of Thackeray,’ published by, and 
generally attributed to, John Camden 
Hotten, n.d. (1870) probably answers the- 
query :— 

*“*A high medical authority assures us that in 
the author’s description of the last. illness of Mrs. 
Skewton he pir anticipated the clinical re- 
searches of M. Dax, Broca, and Hughlings Jack: 
son, on the connection of right hemiplegia with 
asphasia.”’ 

The extract is made literatim. 

W. B. H. 


CHINESE GoRDON’S HeEteuT (12 S. vi. 251). 
—General Sir Gerald Graham, Gordon’s old 
school chum at Woolwich, and later his 
comrade in the Crimea and China, in 
describing his friend’s appearance, mentions 
that he was ‘“‘ not over five feet nine inches 
in height, but of compact builds...” 


With the exception of his companion 
Col. Donald Stewart and Mr. Power, 
General Graham was the last Englishman 
to see General Gordon in this world. 

J. PAINE. 


Curious SvuRNAMES (12 S. vi. 68, 115,. 
196, 238).—Opinions may differ as to 
whether Lumsden is a curious surname, but 
there is a curious story as to its origin. As: 
the story was told to me by some one who: 
bore the name, and I have not seen it in 
print it may be worth recording. The 
Danes were invading Scotland, and a small 
party of them was suddenly attacked by 
the Scots. One of the invaders, a comely 
youth, seized with sudden panic, rushed into 
the nearest house and tried to hide him self 
in the chimney. The owner of the house 
was about to kill him, when his daughter, 
falling on her knees, begged her father to: 
spare him. This was done, and from that 
time onwards the Dane was known as 


sion four intelligent men, a Spaniard, a, Lumsden, the Dane in the chimney. It is: 
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perhaps unnecessary to add that eventually 
the daughter married the Dane, and that 
they lived in unbroken happiness till death 
them did part. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


A veritable mine of these will be found in 
some hundreds of names—out of a total of 
23,000—of voters at the county of York 
Parliamentary Election of May-June, 1807. 
The Poll-Book contains nearly 500 pp., and 
is, even now, not difficult to procure second- 
hand. J. ee EA: 





Rutes on Pouks. 
Old Crosses and Lychgates. By Aymer Valancel 

(Batsford, 18s. net.). 

THE occasion to which we owe this book demanded 
the best that England can give. Its nucleus is 
to be found in an article, which appeared in 
The Burlington Magazine for September 1918, 
and which was intended to be of some help in 
suggesting models for memorials to the men fallen 
in the war. As the Preface remarks, this subject 
of the commemoration of the fallen has not, on 
account of the cessation of the war, at all declined 
in interest and importance; and we would 
earnestly advise any local authorities who are still 
considering what form the memorial for which 
they are responsible shall take, to study the 
examples of crosses and lychgates here collected 
for their inspection. They will find illustrations 
of old crosses, or remaining fragments of crosses 
numbering close on 200; and 38 illustrations of 
lychgates. “ 

The Introduction—which gives a survey of the 
evolution of the standing cross from the ancient 
menhir, to the elaborate market cross—contains 
several curious details. Thus, from a letter of 
Jean and André de Laval, describing an incident in 
the life of St. Jeanne d’Arec, we find that at Selles 
they had a standing-cross of wrought iron. 
There is occasionally found in wills mention of 
standing crosses made of wood. No doubt it is 
right to assume that crosses of stone were always 
the most usual. The Palm Sunday procession, 
it seems, went to, as a rule, the churchyard cross ; 
and it was therefore necessary that every village 
should possess one. Our author quotes the 
Constitutions (1229) of William de Bleys, Bishop of 
Worcester, to the effect that a fair and comely 
cross (crux decens et honesta) should be erected for 
this purpose in every village of his diocese— 
unless there was a custom that the procession 
should be directed to some other spot. 

The demolition of the crosses in so many places 
with the acts of disrespect which frequently 
accompanied it, forms a curious minor chapter in 
the always rather curious, history of iconoclasm. 
An account of the Antiquities of Langhorne and 
Pendine is quoted to show that in that district, 
after the Reformation, the heads of wolves and 
foxes, brought in for a reward, were attached to 
the churchyard cross. 


The chapter on the monolith crosses does not | 


enter into the vexed question of their several 


dates. The illustrations given are good, special. 
care having been bestowed on the Sandbach. 
crosses. We half-regretted that the Blanchland. 
cross finds a place here, lest it should be chosen as 
the model for a memorial. 

The next chapter which deals with the shaft-on-- 
steps type of cross, is, naturally, from the practical: 
point of view the most important in the book. 
We should like to think that the graceful shafts of 
the Rocester and Great Grimsby crosses will. 
attract attention, though prudence and knowledge 
would be wanting to supply the appropriate~ 
crosses. Remaining sockets and other fragments 
have been carefully figured and described , and 
should prove of utility. 

We are given an excellent account of the’ 
Eleanor Crosses, and the illustrations supplied 
are also excellent. Among the latter we get most- 
apt examples of the decayed state of the sculptor’s 
art in the sixteenth century—which should, we 
think, serve a good purpose in showing that this 
type of cross is, in truth, an ambitious undertaking. 
On the other hand, the preaching crosses, market 
crosses and lychgates abound with suggestions 
and the vision of possibilities. Perhaps it may 
be said that modern memorials are likely to be 
successful as works of art in some direct proportion 
to their public usefulness. We should like, then, . 
to put in a word for the preaching-cross—so to 
call it; that is for the erection in suitable open 
spaces of villages and towns of some such structure - 
as the beautiful preaching-cross at Iron Acton, 
which could be used for lectures and addresses as 
well as sermons. 

In the striking collection of pictures of market 
crosses are included several reproductions of old 
drawings of structures which have long since - 
disappeared—such, for instance, as the curious 
Glastonbury markét-cross, where the gables are - 
placed over the spandrels and piers between the * 
arched openings—the sky-lines of the gable- 
running up to the foot of the pinnacle topping the 
pier, and the face of each gable being returned at 
an angle from the pier. The effect—the plan: 
being octagonal—is crown-like ; pretty and odd. 
In a large number of cases plans, sections and 
details are supplied in addition to the general view. - 
The text gives all that is known of each example 
—passing several by, it is to be presumed because 
no records of them are available. 

The chapter on ‘ unclassified varieties’ gives a 
good photograph of the curious and interesting 
cross in Bisley ((Glos.) churchyard, which our 
author is inclined to take to be a combination . 
between a cross and a lantern for the ‘ poor 
souls’ light.” 

There is a sufficient bibliography to which per- 
haps Dr. Browne’s book ‘The Ancient Cross- 
shafts of Bewcastle and Ruthwell’ might have 
been added. 


Malherbe and the Classical Reaction in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Edmund Gosse. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2s. net.). 

MALHERBE, in this valuable and interesting study, 

is presented at his best. Wesee both his achieve- 

ment and the range of his influence at their maxi- 














mum. What remains to be said of him, whether 
as a man of letters, or as a private person, will be 
found to have on the whole a detractive or limit- 
ing effect. The high lights, chiefly, are indicated : 
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80 that the complete portrait would work down to 
something less brilliant, carrying too, its share of 
blots and shadows. 

There is no doubt, however, that the study of 
Malherbe might profit much the young poets of the 
present day. Just as a goblet of clear plain 
crystal betrays at once its fulness or emptiness : 
so clear, plain language reveals, not only to the 
poet’s readers but also usefully to the poet’s self, 
whether or no the verses have, as we say, anything 
inthem. This simple kind of first criticism might 
just now be widely recommended ; and recom- 
mended best by means of the discussion of a 
reformer like Malherbe, whose dignity and severity 
and concentration are not so overweighted with 
thought but that they remain, in themselves, 
his principal merit. He was pre-occupied with 
the French language—with classifying it,remov- 
ing oddities and affectations and ‘‘ monstrous 
-creations,’ adjusting its use to its own native 
Jogic, disburdening it of foolish and insincere 
tricks. We may say he was prepared for his 
task by having himself at first taken a hand with 
the peccant poets whose ways he brought to an 
end. 

It seems a little too much to claim him as a great 
man. He was rather a man with a vocation ; 
his vocation, too, was in a sphere where cultivated 
people are singularly attentive to a lesson, and 
susceptible to suggestion as well as readily 
attracted towards mere change. Again, just as 
his verse is ‘“‘ very largely concerned with nega- 
tions: it is not ornamented, it is not preposterous, 
it is not pedantic ”’’ so his influence on the French 
language and French poetry was purely corrective. 
Still, correction itself acts often like inspiration : 
it did in Malherbe’s case; and how it did so, 
with the antecedents and circumstances apper- 
taining thereto, cannot be more delightfully 
learned than in this paper. 

We confess that we prefer that reading of the 
‘famous line which makes ‘“‘ rose ’’ a common, nota 
proper, noun. 


Catalogue of the Inscribed and Sculptured Stones 
of the Roman Period belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-T'yne. Third 
edition. By Robert Blair. (Kendal, Titus 
Wilson, 28. 64a.) 

Tuts careful piece of work, being it will be seen, 

in its third edition, needs no recommendation to 

antiquaries. It has been little altered, having 
only received the additions made necessary by the 
additions to the collection accruing during the 
last 33 years. The number of stones now cata- 

logued is 264. 

Among the inscriptions are several instances of 
brilliant restoration or expansion—notably Pro- 
fessor Hiibner’s- restoration and reading of the 
slab (No. 155) from Habitancum, and the conjec- 
ture expanding the letters I M I on a defaced 
inscribed stone (again from Habitancum) into 
primigeniae. There is little or nothing of artistic 
value in the carving of any of these stones: it 
was not to be expected: but there are many 
examples of interesting lettering. On the his- 
torical and sociological interest of these relics of 
the Roman soldier in Britain, it is here needless to 
say anything. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


EDIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishors”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. : 

WHEN answering @ query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to es found. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columas shculd bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of a 
sheet of paper. 

LONDON INNHOLDERS (12 S. vi. 186; 235).— 
Mr. J. W. Fawcett (Templetown House, Consett) 
writes :—‘‘ If those of your correspondents who 
are interested in this subject could find time and 
opportunity to search the entries in the Catalogues 
of Ancient Deeds issued by the late James Cole- 
man, of Tottenham, 1859-1902, they will find 
several references to London inns and innholders, 
or inn-owners. My collection is incomplete, 
but failing any other helper, I should try and 
make time to go through them for the same. I 
would like to get in touch with any one having a 
complete set, as I would like to see copies of the 
numbers I have not got. 

B. (‘‘ As Dead as Queen Anne.’’)—This saying 
was discussed at 12 S. i. 357; ii. 57. 

W. H. L.—There is no charge for the insertion 
of queries. 

CoRRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 257, for ‘'1726” read 
1796, and for ‘‘ Fortescue’’ read Fortnum.—Ante, 
p. 258, for ‘* Dunyeston”’ read Durweston. 
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